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CHA>?^ER I 



IKTKODUCTION 



Statement of the Problem 



Americans have too long given attention to deprivation in 
other lands; the time hcis come for these same Americans give 
attention to deprivation in their ov;n mother land, these United 
States. Such attention to deprivation in the United States re- 



quires the same essential eleiaents as attention to deprivation 
in other countries. It requires recognition of the problem, re* 
coR'iTiiendations for solution of the problem, and remedies that 
allevi-ate the present j^roblem of deprivation and prevent future 
problems of deprivation. 

Attention of this sort. began in the lS50*s v;ith the focus 
on the problems of minority groups, especially racial minority 
groups. It later spread to include vast and varied probl eras cf 
! the less desirable ’’American way cf life" , and finally vras di- 



rected tovrard the problems of 



’’cultural deprivation". 



Americans 



became ax\’are 



that there was another "Aiaerican way of life" as 



the difference in the living of 



deprived and the non-culturaliy deprived grev/ 



the culturally 
...as national 



2 




wealth and power increased, the difference increased. 

Once this recognition was ful3^*i?acle (if# indeed# xt is 

j 

fully recognized nov;) # nati.onal leaders set about to provide 



recommendations for solution of the problem. One such recora- 
luendation v;as the proposed '*Kar on Poverty" that was formalized 
in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. However# this reconv- 



mendation was a long range plan because much legislation had to 



be passed before ultimate results could be seen. 



Thus, attention has been given to the problem of cultural 



aeprivation as far as recognitioi^ of the problem and recomraen' 



dations for solution of the problem are concerned. Attention 



has been given to the remedy of the present problems of cultuial 



deprivation among children (and the prevention of future prob- 
lems of cultiaral deprivation) only as early as the suininer ox 



1965 • Thus# the third essential element of attention to de~ 



pjfivation has been the most recent to develop. 



The remedy put into action in the suFoner of 1965 was based 
on the theoretical evidence that education could be the most 



effective means of providing inunediate alleviation to the 
present problem of cultural deprivation and the most economical 
means of preventing future problePAS of cultural deprivation. It 



v;as also based on the assumption that the present system of 



education ’is the very area of life in vrhich culturally deprivc.d 



children are most likely to receive not. alleviation# but 





complication, of their problems of 
latter assumption was made tof.-ause 

i 

that culturally deprived children 



cuitural deprivation. This 
of the theoretical evidence 
do not have equal opportuni- 



ties to develop their intellectual, social, eraotional, and * 
physical potentialities. Because of this lack of development, 

1 cuituraUy deprived children ftovo into educational environments 

V7ith a deficit of culUiral development. 

Unless some pre-school program intervenes and helps the 
• culturally deprived child to make up this deficit in develop- 



ment, the child is likely to experience a deprivation in educa- 
. tional experience to complicate his deprivation in other life 
experiences. A good pre-school program which gives attention 
to the recognition of the problems of the culturally deprived 
child, to recommendations for solutions to these profclemo, and 
to active remedies for the present and future problems of the 



culturally deprived child is the best means of giving the cul- 
turally deprived child a head start in school and in life. It 



is fitting, then, that the pre-school programs instituted by 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and put into action in the 
suimmar of 1965 should be designated "Head Start Programs". 

The basic premises upon v.’hich the Head Start philosophy 
was built were: (1) the school readiness level of a child is 



associated v;ith his previous living experiences; the 

school readiness level of the culturally deprived child is 



* 

: j . ■ _ : 

■ ‘below that of the non-culturally deprived child because he is not 

Introduced to the wide range of living experiences afforded the non- 

' i 

. culturally deprived child; and (3) the detrimental effects of cul- 
tural deprivation can be alleviated through a constructive program 

directed toward widening the range of living experiences of the oul- 

* 

turally deprived child. 

Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study was (1) to determine the influence 
of the Head Start program on the school readiness level of culturally 
deprived children; (2) to compare the culturally deprived children 
with a group of non-culturally deprived children in terms of school 
readiness before and after participation in the Head Start program; 

(3) to determine what specific primary mental abilities were influenced 
through the program afforded those children participating in Head 
Start; (4) to compare the culturally deprived children with a group 
of non-culturally deprived children in terms of school achievement 
i (IQ) at the beginning of the first school year, mid-term and end of 

the first school year; (5) to compare the culturally deprived children 
with their classroom peers in terms of school achievement (IQ) at 
mid-terra and end of the first school year; (6) to determine the in- 
fluence of differences in cultural-socio-economic status upon school 
readiness; and (7) to determine what areas in primary abilities were 
i influenced by the Head Start program in light of cultural-socio- 

economic status differences, 

- The study had as its purpose the answering of the following 



specific questions: (1) What is the developmental level of the ; 

; . - j • • 

culturally deprived child before participation in the Head Start 

« 4 I 

program? (2) To what extent does the Head Start program Influence 
the child's readiness for learning? (3) What is the developmental 

i . , * 

level of the non-culturally deprived middle class child (control 
group) upon entering school? (4) To what extent does the culturally 
deprived child reach the readiness level of the non-culturally de- 
prived child before and after participation in Head Start? (5) 

• -e 

What is the influence of environment on the child's readiness to 
learn? (6) What is the influence of social-economic class member- 
ship on school readiness? (7) What primary mental abilities are 
influenced by the Head Start program, and does social-economic 
class membership have an effect on the enhancement of these specific 
abilities? 

. • » 

Importance of Study 

Current literature suggests that culturally deprived children 
are not able to compete successfully with non-culturally deprived 
children in their respective ventures into the educational system. 

It also suggests that such a program as Head Start is needed to 
help prepare culturally deprived children for a successful cul- 
mination of their beginning school years in their educational 



endeavors (many studies have shown that school dropouts, school 
failures were traced to unsuccessful competition in the first 







important in seeking to identify areas of focus in preparing 

i 

! culturally deprived children for their first venture into an 

I 

i educational system. 

This present study is also important because of its reve- 

' lance to social welfare services .in general and social v;ork 

... , % 

: practice in particular . The broad scope of cultural deprivation 

\ 

\ is the very reason for the existence of many of the social wel- 
fare services that are offered today. These services dedicate 

; much time, money, and manpower to the combating of cultural de- 
privation, but cultural deprivation still exists in abundance. 

A study of cultural deprivation and its effect on the school 

m 

. readiness is important to the social v/ork practitioner because 
he can best help to alleviate cultural deprivation through the 
knowledge and use of such preventive measures as the Head Start 
program. In short, this study helps to show hov7 Head Start (and 
other programs which combat cultural deprivation) helps to de- 
termine the welfare of the individual culturally deprived child, 
the welfare of the culturally deprived populace, and the 
ultimate v/elfare of this nation. 

Method of Study 

An experimental group and tv70 control groups v?ere used to 
. ascertain the "carry-over" influence of the Head Start program 
in preparing culturally deprived children to compete success- 
_ fully in learning experience v;ith non-culturally deprived peers 



7 .- ; 

who did not participate in the Head Start program. These same 
groups were used to evaluate the school achievement of the dif- ^ 
ferent groups at the end of the first semester of their first 

school year in the school system. 

. The experimental group v/as composed of eighty-one cultural- 

ly deprived children who participated in the Head Start program 
i condupted in East Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana*, during the sum- 
mer of. 1965. These children were afforded a six-week program 
geared toward giving them a "head start" prior to entering the 

first grade. The program provided the children with opportuni- 

■ 

ties to supplement their intellectual, social, emotional, and 
physical development through the experiences of field trips, 
guidance, medical care, learning opportunities under trained 
teachers, and participation in a creative environment. In short, 
the program v/as designed to meet the educational needs of cul- 
turally deprived children. 

Control group I, composed of tv;enty-eight non-culturally 

iniadle and upper socio-economic class white and colored chil- 

; dren matched with the experimental group in age and in 
• * 

geographic locality, was. used to establish a baseline represen- 
tativ.e of the average non-cvilturally deprived child from a 
middle or upper socio-economic class entering tlie first 
simultaneous3.y with the culturally deprived children. 

Control group II, composed of 126 classroom peers 



yERlC— 
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Head Start children, was used to establish a baseline represen- 
tative of the average peer in the same school and classroom with 
the culturally deprived children without distinction as to 
socio-economic class. This group included all the children in 
: the same classrooras in which the members of the experijnental 
. group was attending. It is assumed that children from cultural- 

I , ■ 

ly deprived socio-economic families as v/ell as non-culturally 
deprived children are included in this group. Children in 

I . . * • 

Control Groups I and II did not participate in the Head Start 
program. 

Four experimental groups and one control group V7ere used 
to determine the influence of cultural-socio-economic status on 
school readiness. The experimental groups were composed of 
children participating in the Head Start program from definable 
cultural-socio-econoraic neighborhoods as follows; 

Group I was composed of children from a middle-high socio- 
economic Negro neighborhood. . The neighborhood is composed 
mainly of persons engaged in the professional and business 

fields. This group is socio-economically designated as High- 
« 

Negro (II-N) . 



Group II was composed of children 

* socio-economic neighborhood as Group I, 

a predominantly V7hite. neighborhood. Th 
$ 

■ cally designated as High-White (H-VO . 



from the same type of 
except that theirs was 
5.G group is socio-economi- 



Group III v/as composed of children from a low socio- 
economic Negro neighborhood. The neighborhood is composed 
predominantly of persons working in unskilled or semi-skilled 
jobs. All the characteristics of a poverty stricken neighbor- 
; hood are evident. This group is designated as Low-Negro (L-N) . 

Group IV was composed of children from the same- type of 
’ socio-economic neighborhood as Group III, except theirs was a 

• predominantly white neighborhood. This group is designated as 

j * • ■ ’ . 

Ldw-V7hite (L-V7) 

The control grovap, composed of non-culturally deprived mid- 

■ die and high socio-economic children (Negro and v?hite) , was used 

to establish a baseline representative of the average non-cul- 

turaily deprived child scheduled to enter the first grade 

» 

simultaneously v;ith the culturally deprived child from the same 
experimental groups. Children in the control group did not 
participate in the Head Start program. 

Instrument 

The instrument employed to measure school achievement and 

• school readiness was the Primary Mental Abilities Test developed 
by Science Research Associates for this particular age group. 

The selection of this instrument was based on its sensitivity 

• to individual differences in a number of fundamental ability 

evaluations considered to be important in academic success, and 
on its experimentally demonstrated high correlation with later 
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... . . - . . t . 

school success of disadvantaged pre-school children. 

The P14A test, follov/ing the concepts expounded by L. L. 

2 

Thurston and others, provides separate subtest scores for four 

* f 

! primary mental abilities plus a total intelligence .quotient 

■ score. The instrument has been V7idely used to access school 

* . 

; readiness and early (first grade) school achievement. The areas 
measured by this test are; • 

Verbal meaning ; the ability to understand ideas ex- 
; / pressed in words, 

t 

; 

I Number facility ; the ability to v;ork with numbers, 

' to handle quantitative problems 

: ^ . rapidly and accurately, and to 

understand and recognize quanti- • 
tative differences. 

• perceptual speed ; the ability to recognize like- 
nesses and differences betv:een 
objects or symbols quickly and 
accurately. 

^ t 

Spatial relations ; the ability to visualize objects 

and figures rotated in space and 
the relations between them. 

•In considering the total IQ scores obtained from this test, 
it is important to keep in mind that the total deviation IQ 
scores, where the mental age equals the chronological age, has 



^Science Research Associates, Inc., Primary Mental Abili 
ties Technical Report (Chicago; Science Research Associates, 
Inc. , 1962) . 



^ibid. 
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been Bet. at 100 V7ith a standard deviation of 16.00. Thus, this 



test and the data presented in this study are not a comparison 



• of rav 7 scores since it is v/idely recognized that as a child 
grows older his body of learned knov/ledged increases. Rather, 
the scores ax*e derived by considering the mental age of the 

I • . ■ , . 

I 

' child as measured by tlie test with consideration of his chrono- 



, logical age at the time of the test. For example, if a child 

at the age of five receives a score of 100 and a year later, at 

the age of six, again receives a score of 100; this is not to 
• * . • • 
be interpreted that he has made no intellectual progress during 

, this year, but should be interpreted that his intellectual 
maturation is coinciding with or equal to that of his chrono- 
logical age. Scores belov/ 100 indicate that the intellec*-ual 
development of the child, depending on the magnitude of the 
score, is lagging behind his age norm. Conversely, scores above 
100 indicate that his intellectual development surpasses that 
expected of the average child at the same chronological age. 



The test-retest reliability of the instrument (one-v/eek 
and four-week intervals) is sufficiently adequate to substan- 
tiate the use of this instrument: the established median 



coefficient for the total quotient score is .91; verbal mean- 
ing, .89; number facility, .81; perceptual speed, .67; and 
spatial relations, .73. The validity of this instrument in 



. measuring IQ v/as established as above the acceptable level 



12 



through correlcitionril v’ith grade po:*.nt averages 



and standfirdized tests. 



’Ibid. 
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THE CULTURELESS CULTURE 



Definition of Cultural Deprivation 



Perhaps one of the besr. to fashion a vrorkincj clef ini 



t5.or\ of culturcil deprivation is to first determine V7hat is 



m 



learit hy culture. Iloningman defines culture as an interrelated 



systera of pairts (the parts being overt materials suc^h as obser- 
vable actions; avid covert ruaterials such as ideas, attitu<;or>, 



and feelings) \;hose ends are to help the individual organism 

I 

overcome any threats to his survival or adjustment.^ Davis dc^,' 



fines culture as including any behavior exhibited v.'hich is in 



cojiformity v:ith social class, school groups, peer grov.ps, family 
groups, church groups, or any other human groups.^ There are 
many other definitions of culture in sociological literature, 



but for the purpose of this thesis culture V7ill be used to refer 



to all of the vjiiys, moans, and ends of human activity vrhich 



^John Honingnian, Culture a nd Persoii alit y (New Yorb: Harper 
and Rovr Publishers, lS‘fi4) , pp. J2-23. 



^Allison Davis,. Upon Learnir^ 

(Caivbricige: University of Harvard Press, 19b2) , p. 2, 
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character 5.150 the *'Aine?riccir<. Msny of 3..1fo” and v;}iich have become 
institutionalizocl as such, 

V?ithin this broad core culture are various sub-divisions 
or "class" structures. Sexton def.ines social class as the posi- 
tion V7hich family groups occupy in society and the corresponding 
tendency .for children to remain in that same position through 
influences in the home, the comraunity, and the school.^ The fio- 
called "middle class" is that class position which is most 
influential in determining the mciinstream of the American core- 
culture, The so-called '"lov’cr class" rs that bl-ass pos.it3cn 
v^hich tends to have lov;er status, lower income, poorer housing, 
inferior educational standards, etc, than the prevailing rcdddJe 
class (that is, the prevailing culture in America) One might 
say then, that by definition, the lower class is culturally de- 
prived or lacks the same degree and kind of culture as the 
middle and upper classes. Riessman makes such a def5.nition of 
cultural d.eprivation when he states that cultural deprrvatron 
is a lack of middle class culture especially in terms of educa- 

5 

tional standards. 



atricia Sexton, Education and Income (Nev7 York: Viking 
Press, 1961), p. 11. 

^ Ibid . 

^Frank Riessman, The Culturally Deprived Ch5.1d (New Yor^; 
Harper and Row, 1962), p, 3, 










l6 

Riessraan v^oulci bei quick to point out, hov7ever, that cultural 

g 

deprivation is not limited to the j.ovvcr class* It may be pres*** 
ent in people v/ho hold, to midclle class norms or people V7ho are 
considered by the coiniriunity at large to be middle class. Nor is 
the lower class v?ithout any culture at all; the lovrex* class has 
a culture all of its own. Furthermore, the lov;er class incor- 
porates some aspects of the middle class culture from time to 
time. Riessman completes the distinction, then, by stating txiat 
one is culturally deprived v;hen he is practically deprived of 

the respectability, achievement, opportunity, etc. which comes 

7 

from the mainstream of culture. 



Regardless of the definition one chooses to embrace, the 
, simple fact remains that cultural deprivation abounds in the 
lower class, both quantitatively and qualitatively. This is 



borne out by a reviev? of the literature and by an objective look 

f 

at one's own community. Therefore, for the purpose of this 
: thesis, “cultural deprivation" shall be used interchangeably 
with "lower class" or "lovrer socio-economic group". 



Description of Cultural Deprivation 

De privation in experience . — There is a limit to the cultural 

8 

content that can be taught in formal learning processes; some 



^ Ibid . ^ Ibid . 

8 

Honingman, op. cit . , p. 177. 




acculturation must simply be accoraplished by experience. In 
other v/ords, raany cultural bits of Knowledge are learned through 
the everyday experiences of life. Educatxon in culture is a by** 
product of living as v/ell as a result of formal learning pro** 

cesses . ^ 

\ 

Therefore, it is important that there be a continuity be- 
tween the cultural experiences of everyday life and the cultural 
experiences of formal education.*^® If there is not such continu- 
ity, one might have difficulty in making the transition from 
experience learning to formal learning. Such is the case wiuh 
the lower class child, or the culturally deprived child, 

Lov?er class children enter school so poorly equipped in 
cultural experience that failure in school is almost inevitable. 

. Lov/er class children have more school failures, school drop-outs 
reading and learning disabilities, and life adjustiiient probleins; 
as a result, they develop a negative rather than a positive viev? 

t " 

Qf Xearning. Though the schools try to counteract this problem, 
they cannot do so (or have not done so) for reasons v/liich v 7 j.ll 
be dj.scusscd fully at a later point in this thosis. As a result 
the school has a detrimental psychological effect on culturally 
.deprived children and handicaps them in their development of 



Ibid. , p. 181 



^^Ibid. 



later pcrcoptions of other social institutions, ii The situatxon 

i is further complicated in the school when school success is 

! 

measured in terms of experiences v/ith v/hich the culturally de 

12 

prived child has not been presented in pre-school life. • 

Hunt utilizes the developmental theory of Jean Piaget to 
‘ support the fact that experimental background has a great affect 



on later capacities for formal learning. This is because de- 
privation in background experience makes a difference in the rate 
at which infants develop behaviorally Since most, if not all, 

15 

‘behavior is affected by v/hat one has previously learned, and 



since most of the previous learning of children outside the 
school is cultural in content, those children from culturally 
deprived homes will bring to school a deficit in cultural under- 
standing and in behavior development. Though these children 
may be potentially ready for school, they will be Pf 
far from being prepared, due to retarded development in behavior 



^^Martin Deutsch, "The Disadvantaged Child and the Learn- 
ing Process," Poverty in America , ed. Louis A. Ferman, Joyce 
L. Kornbluh, and Alan Haber (Ann Arbor ; University of Michigan 
Press, 1955), p. 354. 

McVicker Hunt, Intelligence and Experience (New York; 
Ronald Press, 1961), p. Iff. 

^^ Ibid . ^^ Ibid ., p. 64. 

Earl Baughman and George Schlager Welsh. Personality; 
A Behavioral Science (Englev;ood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1962), p. 142. 

« l^Davis, loc « cit . — - — 
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and in acculturation. 

• * 

; Tyler makes a similar postulation V7hen he states that at 

» • 

• * ] 

• least part of the difference botv7een the priviledged and the 

I • ■■i 

: underpriviledged is a result of the deprived environment of’ the 

18 

underpriviledged. Taba states that conditions which are cul- 

i I ' . • 

• turally unfavorable create deficiencies in the skills and mental 
'equipment necessary for success in school, in the ability of 

children to distinguish v7ord meanings, in the capacity of chil- j 

j 
. 1 

dren to handle abstractions which organize the physical- 
' geographic-geometric characteristics of their environment, and 

in the capacity of children to sustain attention. The child’s 

. ■ .] 

danger in beginning school with such a deficit is that he has 

not been given the tools or the skills to deal V7ith school as 
adequately as his non-culturally deprived classmates; therefore, 

•he is doomed for failure in school.^® The failure to equip the 
child with the proper skills and tools to use in school also 
produces harmful side-effects, because the v7orld divides its 
labor and affords its opportunities in response to its citizens’ 



^"^Hilda Taba, "Cultural Deprivation As A Factor in School 
Learning", Merril-Palmer Quarterly , X (April, 1964), p. 152. 



er|c 

hiaifflifftilTITiaiJ 



18 

Leona E. Tyler, The Psychology of Human Differences 
; (Nev7 York; Appleton-Century Craft, Inc., 1956), p. 173. 

19 • • 

Taba, loc. cit. 



E. Erickson, Childhood and Society (Nev7 York 
■Norton and Co., 1950), p. 260. 
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effective use of skills and tools. 

Whatever the affects. of prior experimental djeprivation on 
school experience and on school learning, the relationship is 
not a simple one. This is because of the vari.ous qualitative 

' * . ^ J ’ ... . * * • •• I ■’ * • 

aspects of each individual child's background experiences (even 
among the culturally deprived) and also because of the quantita- 
tive aspects of cultural deprivation in general. 

Quantitative aspects of cultural deprivation. — That cul- 

4 

turally deprived children do exist, and in abundance, cannot be 

t 

denied. In 1960, one of every three children in the fourteen 

t 

largest cities in the United Stcites was described as culturally 
: deprived. By 1970, this proportion will rise to one of every 
, two children. 

Statistics, then, are against the culturally deprived child. 

One-half of the American families have socio-economic standards 

which are adequate enough to give their children a head start 

in life, but even -some of these lack other cultural aspects 

2 3 

which their children need. But if one were to ignore these 
families and give attention to only those families of lov; socio- 
economic status, the population of the culturally deprived would 

• - 

^^Riessman, op. cit. , p. 1, ^^ibid, 
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Robert J. Havighurst, "The School and the Family," 

Helping the Family in Urban Society , ed. Fred Delliquadri (New 

; York: Columbia University Press, 1963), p. 24. 




be great enough. Considering those families of lov7 socio- 



economic status, one-half of these parents may have some educa- 
tion themselves, desire more education for their children, . and 

I 

try to give their children this education; hut, the other half^ 

of the lower class is mainly composed of citizens on public wel- 

f axe rolls. Nearly all of the children in these families are 

deprived, particularily in the educational sphere. There is 

also evidence that these families cannot give their children 

adequate intellectual stimulation, and that even fewer families 

2 5 

can give their children adequate emotional stimulation. 

Since a large proportion of these families are from urban 



i 



areas, it is not surprising that migrants v;ho come to live in 
urban areas only add to the urban problem of cultural deprivation. 
The experimental distance, culturally speaking, between the 
children v?ho live in the urban slums and the school personnel 



:is already great, and with each new incoming migrant group, the 
distance increases. The class struggle is evident in all 
school settings, but is most easily seen in the urban school 
. setting. As a result of this experimental difference and 
other differences, children from the slums tend to shov7 poorer 
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over-all perf ormcaice , have a higher percentage of school drop*? 
outs and failures, and exhibit more problems in general school . 
and life adjustment, 

• • • * • * 

The culture of the culturally deprived. --Perhaps it might 
be well to try to determine just what the culturally deprived 
child does experience in his pre-school life, for his life is 
surely not devoid of any experience at all. Riessman presents 
a good picture of the cultural experience of the culturally de- 
prived child, and the follov/ing descriptive characteristics are 

patterned after Riessman *s description unless otherv/ise indi- 
29 

cated. 

^ The culturally deprived are traditional and old fashioned. 

They are poor readers, poorly informed, easily confused; they 

fear new ideas, and yet have very definite ideas about certain 

matters. They feel alienated and frustrated, and hate "big 

shots”. They are not individualistic, introspective, self- 

oriented, moderate, or overly concerned with self-expression. 

They see the world as being responsible for their plight and, 

• * 

therefore, are more directly aggressive. They want more from 
life than they are getting,, but they do not necessarily desire 
middle class standards of v/ell-being; they had rather get by 
than get ahead. 

2®Taba, loc. cit . 

^^Riessman, op. cit., pp. 25-29. 
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: ThG culturally deprived prefer job security to job mobility 

. which involves risk. They are not overly class conscious, inter- 
- ested in politics, or interested in joining social institutions. 

^ Though they favor the underdog, they are often prejudiced and 
: intolerant. Family and personal comforts are emphazied; even 
; V7hen they are able to move beyond the lower class way of life, 

‘ they do not forsake the old gang back home. They form easy re- 
lationships with people v/hich are often characterized by an 
abundant use of humor. 

V'?hen they do become interested in politics, they prefer to 

( 

• . 

favor the “decent" guy rather than any particular party platform. 
They like excitement such as news items, gossip, sports activi- 
. ties, and new objects. Pragmatism rules over intellectualism, 
and learning takes place in a pragmatic or motoric fashion, 
which accounts for their difficulties V7ith formal education. 

I 

Physical strength and endurance are admired, and masculinity 

* ■ j , 

t 

is stressed among males. Masculinity often equates action or 

: performance. This is often a source of trouble in school as 

• * • 

they prefer not to perform such passive practices as talking, 
•writing, and listening. Also, boys are often bothered by the 
fact that the school is mainly feminine in personnel and culture. 

Still another factor in the cultural experience of the cul- 
turally deprived child that gives difficulty is the fact that 

culturally deprived children generally prefer to read stories 

• • 

— ^ 

. # 
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